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profound naturalist, . . , our great Verulain." Dr Hooke,
asserting that Bacon alone, among preceding thinkers,
conceived the idea of a mental engine for discovery in-
the 'View of Natural Philosophy7 (pub. 1705), pro-
fesses himself his disciple, and maintains that physical
as well as mathematical inquiries are capable of demon-
stration. Evelyn in his ' Sylva/ and Glanvill in his
' Plus Ultra/ bear the same testimony. It is of more
consequence to remark that the tree which Bacon planted
was beginning to bear fruit in his successors, by whom
more was done in two than by his predecessors in twenty
centuries; that the false methods he condemned were
little by little abandoned; that his idea of working on
facts by " acala" of ascension was accepted; that cer-
titude was being added to his novelty, and the great
lacuna in his system, a neglect of the path downwards
from generals to particulars, supplied in the contribu-
tions to his * Scientia Activa/ made by Boyle, Newton,
Liima3iis, Cuvier, and others. If Newton owed any-
thing to Bacon, he does not acknowledge it; but it is
confessed that his " analytical method " lias close points
of contact with the Baconian Induction, that both are
inspired by -the same ruling ideas of the relation of
cause to effect and the stability of Nature's laws, of
method as a moans of gradual ascent to the solution of
natural problems ; and that the latter, especially in his
Optics, consciously or unconsciously, avails himself of
the rules of the former to an extent that justifies the
remark of Horace Walpole: "Bacon, was the prophet of
things that Newton revealed;" of Addison, who per-
ceives in him " the predecessor of Boyle and the rival of
Newton \" or of Maclaurin, that " it only wanted Bacon